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EDITORIALS 


OGICAL REQUEST—News this week that Q.M.C. 
| will seek exemptions for canners from certain 
requirements of the Walsh Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act will be received with enthusiasm by the 
canning fraternity. If successful, one of the quarter- 
masters’ (and incidentally the canners’) biggest single 
headaches, in connection with the purchase of these 
important subsistence items, will be eliminated. Can- 
ners have proven their patriotism many times over and 
besides a good many of them are attracted by govern- 
ment business. But it would be suicide to forfeit the 
exemptions provided by the Wage & Hour Law by 
bidding on these requirements before the pack is com- 
pleted. And so the governments’ offers to bid go a 
begging and Q.M.C. is presently sweating it out until 
the pack is completed and Walsh Healey becomes 
inoperative. If the agricultural status and seasonal 
nature of the canning industry is established and rec- 
ognized under the terms of one federal law, then it is 
not reasonable that it should be ignored under the 
terms of another. 


KEEP ’EM ROLLING—The powers that be are urg- 
ing all users of box cars to load and unload promptly 
and to fill them to maximum capacity. In that way it 
is hoped to stretch the available supply and lessen 
somewhat the impact of the critical shortage now esti- 
mated at over twenty thousand box cars daily. Can- 
ners have a very definite stake in this drive and as 
heavy users of this type of car, are in position to help 
miterially in this drive. These are busy times about a 
cainery but management can well afford to take the 
time to issue a directive, charging some one person 
wih the responsibility of seeing that box cars don’t 
spcnd an extra minute on the cannery siding. 


»-UBTILIN—On another page of this issue, there is 
re} roduced a letter from the California State Depart- 
meit of Health warning canners against the present 
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use of SUBTILIN supplemented by mild heat for pre- 
serving foods. The possibility of the use of this sub- 
stance to greatly reduce the cook in the canning process 
was brought to the attention of readers of this publica- 
tion in issues of January 9th, May 22nd, 29th and 
June 5th. Each time the subject was mentioned it was 
clearly stated that the process was in the experimental 
stage. Now it might be well to emphasize that the 
warning issued by the State Regulatory body does not 
necessarily mean that the new process is a failure. To 
the contrary, the letter states very clearly that investi- 
gations are being continued. It might be well to note 
also the particular reference to low acid canned foods 
and the lack of reference to acid products. What the 
letter does mean is that the new process is a bit hot 
to handle commercially at this time and that research 
laboratories want more time for investigation. With 
the very best laboratories in the world at their service, 
canners should never make the mistake of attempting 
an untried and unproven process. Given time, it’s rea- 
sonable to expect progress on this latest development 
and when and if results are obtained the quality of 
canned foods promises to receive such a boost that 
every canner will benefit. 


GOOD POLICY—The following exerpt from “Fritz- 
bro Reporter’, house organ of Fritzche Bros., flavoring 
and seasoning experts, strikes us as being a policy 
worthy of emulation by every food processor in the 
business. 

“It will be our purpose not to attempt to profit 
abnormally by the existing situation. We shall 
attempt to distribute fairly among our regular cus- 
tomers stocks of items which may become scarce 
from whatever cause. We shall, as always, resist 
attempts of speculators to buy up such stocks at 
inflated prices and shall do our utmost to serve our 
customers as promptly and effectively as our staff 
and our facilities permit.” 
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RESEARCH 


Subtilin Tests Disappointing 


California Canners Warned Against Early Use 


The following letter, dated August 22 
and postmarked August 30, was for- 
warded to the California Canning Indus- 
try by the California State Department 
of Health. It refers particularly to can- 
ners operating under the State of Cali- 
fornia Cannery Inspection, but will serve 
as an item of important information on 
the subject for all canners. 


PRESERVATION OF FOODS 
WITH SUBTILIN 


“The Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has done con- 
siderable work on Subtilin at its Western 
Regional Research Laboratory in Al- 
bany, California, and on December 29, 
1949, released a report suggesting the 
use of Subtilin supplemented by mild 
heat for preserving foods. Since this 
release, their work has been given wide 
publicity and a number of food proces- 
sors have expressed great interest in the 
Subtilin-mild heat method for preserv- 
ing food. 


“Following the December 29th release, 
the National Canners Association labora- 
tories undertook a study of the effect of 
Subtilin supplemented by mild heat on 
food spoilage organisms—including Cl. 
botulinum. Test packs of a variety of 
vegetable products to which Subtilin had 
been added in the amounts used in the 
tests at the Western Regional Labora- 
tories were inoculated with suitable 
spoilage organisms, and heated for the 
recommended time. The results showed 
marked variations in the initial sensitiv- 
ity of different spoilage organisms to 
varying concentrations of Subtilin, but 
after incubation the majority of the 
organisms had grown and spoiled the 
food. 


“At the Cannery Board meeting on 
June 21, 1950, Dr. K. F. Meyer called 
attention to the serious health hazard 
involved in the use of this method for the 
preservation of low acid foods. The 
Board directed the Department to advise 
California canners that, based upon the 
experimental findings to date, no early 
application of this method of preserva- 
tion could be expected—particularly for 
products packed under State Cannery 
Inspection. 


“The investigations are being con- 
tinued to determine under what condi- 
tions, if any, Subtilin might be made 


destructive against food spoilage organ- 
isms, including Cl. botulinwm. 


“Until this information has been de- 
veloped, no canner should use Subtilin 
for preserving low acid products.” 


TURBIDITY TESTER DEVISED 
BY KERTESZ 


A simple device for measuring the 
turbidity or cloudiness of liquids has 
been devised by Dr. Z. I. Kertesz, food 
chemist at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

The Clarity of the liquid is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the quality of 
many processed foods, particularly fruit 
juices and canned vegetables such as 
peas and string beans, it is explained. 
Present methods for measuring turbidity 
with any degree of accuracy are some- 
what exacting and require the use of 
expensive equipment. The new turbidity 
tester is believed to provide “a simple 
method of turbidity and clarity measure- 
ment that will allow quick, inexpensive, 
and foolproof determinations of this 
characteristic of liquids.” 

The turbidity tester is a boxlike con- 
tainer made of transparent plastic, ap- 
proximately three by five inches and one 
inch thick. It is open at the top and bot- 
tom, but is divided into two compart- 
ments by a diagonal plate upon which is 
engraved a scale of units for measuring 
the “turbidity” number of the liquid 
under test. 


In operation the top section of the 
tester is filled with the test liquid and 
the observer’s vision is then directed 
horizontally from the direction of the 
narrow side of the instrument through 
the liquid and toward the dividing plate 
and the scale. The last line on the scale 
which is visible through the liquid col- 
umn marks the thickness of the liquid 
column in centimeters and is the “tur- 
bidity number.” In experimental work 
readings may be made as close as 0.25 
units but for practical commercial pur- 
poses the nearest 0.50 unit will suffice. 

Within reasonable limits, the intensity 
of the light and the coloring of the test 
liquid do not affect the turbidity values 
obtained, but good light makes the read- 
ing easier. While the instrument has 
definite limitations, it is expected to 
prove of value where a large number of 
determinations are required in a limited 
time, 
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NEW GERMAN PROCESS IN THE 
CANNING OF FISH 


A new German mechanical fish can- 
ning process which reduces canning costs 
up to 35 percent was reported in The 
Fish and Wildlife Daily Fishery Prod- 
ucts Report No. 58, dated March 20, 
1950, page 2, and in the April 17, issue 
of The Canning Trade. The following 
additional information has been obtained 
by the Service on this Hartmann-Light 
ray blanching method for the manufac- 
ture of canned fish from an article, 
“New Processes in the Canning of Fish”, 
which appeared in the German Publica- 
ction Die Fishchwaren and Feinkostin- 
Justrie of February 1950. 


According to the article, researchers 
investigating the various’ blanching 
methods developed in America, in par- 
ticular, blanching by the use of high- 
frequency currents (high-frequency heat- 
ing, infrared rays, and ultraviolet rays), 
did not go beyond the experimental stage 
in this field. Following lines of thought 
similar to those developed by the Ameri- 
cans, the German fish industrialist Kar] 
Hartmann, Kiel-Gaarden, and the engi- 
neer Pawlowski developed the principle 
of ultrared light radiation during the 
past months into a new fish-canning 
process which results in canned herring 
tasting like canned sardines. 


The invention per se and the unique- 
ness of the Hartmann method is a con- 
tinuously operating blanching process. 
This principle was applied in practice in 
accordance with the ray-depth effect of 
the are-ray receiver used in medicine. 
The rays of the invisible spectrum call 
for a process similar to cooking of the 
merchandise which, however, works from 
the inside toward the outside, rather 
than the opposite. Therefore, the treated 
fish is not blanched excessively, as indi- 
cated by the undamaged skin of the herr- 
ing. The light bath extracts the super- 
fluous cell water of the fish, thereby caus- 
ing the desired shrinkage. 

The processing of the sardine-like 
product (oelhartinas) is as follows: 

After washing, the herrings are scaled 
and cut the length of the club-size can. 
Pickling, which follows, supplies the re- 
quired salt content of the herring. After 
drying, the fish—still raw—are packed 
into the containers. Next, the containers 
are lined up on flat tin boxes, seventeen 
to the box, and are put into the receiver 
of the large ray apparatus. A special 
lid arrangement of perforated tin pre- 
vents the dropping out of the fish or cans 
while in movement. The containers move 
through the apparatus by means of a 
chain belt. First, the cans pass through 
the light bath zone where the heating of 
the herring takes place. In this process, 
the cell water leaves the fish and collects 
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on the bottom of the can. As soon as the 
containers have passed through the heat 
zone (the final temperature is approxi- 
mately 170° C. or 338° F.) the chain 
belt makes one rotation. This causes the 
pouring of the cell water from the cans 
into a wide trough. The long traveling dis- 
tance of 16 meters or 52.5 feet (length of 
apparatus) guarantees the complete re- 
moval of the water from the containers. 
At the end of the chain belt the boxes 
holding the cans are removed and are 
arranged laterally on another belt where 
the cans are filled with hot oil (70° C. or 
158° F.) by means of a special filling 
machinery. The shrinkage of the fish 
guarantees that the oil penetrates the 
entire contents of the can. 

The cans are sealed without further 
delay by means of a completely automatic 
sealing machine (capacity 3,000 cans per 
hour), put into squirrel cages, which are 
then conveyed to the autoclave where 
sterilization takes place. When in oper- 
ation, the light-ray apparatus holds ap- 
proximately 5,700 cans. It is possible to 
blanch 50,000 cans during an 8-hour 
period. The heat-light boxes are operated 
by 60 kilowats, a.c., per hour. For the 
starting of the chain belt a % h.p. motor 
is sufficient. 

It is claimed that the finished product 
is of excellent quality. The skin is not 
damaged in any way. The contents are 
tightly packed. Only very small traces 
of water, which are completely absorbed 
by the herring during storage, remain in 
the oil. Flavor and aroma are actually 
similar to that of sardines. : 

The new method of canning calls, how- 
ever, for the acquisition of rather expen- 
sive apparatus. In its favor, on the other 
hand, is the lowering of production costs 
due to more effective methods of opera- 
tien saving of wages, material savings 
through better use of the fish, and more 
economical distribution of oil. 


It is hoped that experience with mass 
production and lower prices for contain- 
ers will result in lower cost to both the 
manufacturer and consumer. The Hart- 
mann method is protected by patents. 
However, a monopoly is not sought after. 
In the course of its further development, 
this method is to be made available to 
other German fish canneries. 


NEW ORCHARD MITICIDE 
PROMISING 


new miticide for use in control of 
Cit)us Red Mite, Clover Mite, European 
Rec Mite, Pacific Mite and Two-Spotted 
Mit» on citrus, apples, grapes, peaches 
and pears is announced by the Califor- 
nia Spray-Chemical Corporation. The 
nev insecticide, ORTHO-MITE contain- 
ing Aramite, has been extensively tested 
and has been found particularly effective 
against the active stages of mites with 
a ;volonged residual control in many 


I. can be used for “mite” control on 
ceri vegetable crops, cotton, ornamen- 
tals, shrubs, trees and nursery plants. 
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New Test Laboratory Completed at 
Peerless Pump Indianapolis Works 


Marked by many new innovations in 
advanced test-laboratory techniques and 
equipment to insure peak product quality 
and to guarantee matching or exceeding 
customer requirements of pump perform- 
ance, Peerless Pump Division of the 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion has announced the completion of a 
new pump testing laboratory at its 
Indianapolis Works, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. The installation, finished this month, 
involves a consideration of over a quar- 
ter million dollars and establishes a 
completely new set of standards in pump 
testing procedures in this field of prod- 
uct manufacture. The laboratory occu- 
pies over 7000 square feet of floor area 
and includes a total of eight pump sta- 
tions. Both high and low voltage equip- 
ment is available making use of motors 
up to 1000 h.p. in size. 

The Peerless test laboratory is de- 
signed for a capacity of over a half mil- 
lion gallons of water, believed to be the 
largest in the United States. 


Pumps are tested to obtain their com- 
plete performance characteristics, to 
observe their operation, and to compare 
results in the laboratory, with calculated 
and design performance data. This re- 
quires measurement of the amount of 
water or capacity handled by the pump, 
the head against which the pump is 
operating, the power input to the pump 
and the exact speed of operation during 
measurements of the input and output 
factors. By conventional hydraulic for- 
mulae efficiencies can be computed; and 
results with liquids other than water can 
be calculated, if required. 


It always has been standard practice 
with Peerless Pump Division and the 
Dayton-Dowd Company, which was ac- 
quired by Peerless several years ago, to 
make complete running tests of all engi- 
neered horizontal pumps prior to ship- 
ment to insure their accurate and reli- 
able operation in the field. In addition, 
much testing has been done and will con- 
tinue to be done in the future in devel- 
oping new and still better pumping 
equipment for Peerless customers. As 
designs become more perfected, permit- 
ting further improvements in pumping 
equipment, it is also necessary to have 
more accurate testing devices to measure 
each fractional percent of any improve- 
ment. The Peerless Pump Division with 
its complete and accurate equipment in 
their Indianapolis test laboratory will be 
able to continue to forge ahead as a 
leader in the design and manufacture of 
better pumping units for their customers. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during July totaled 
10,296,000 pounds which was practically 
the same as the quantity canned during 
July last year, but about 23 percent more 
than the 1944-48 average, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies reports. The 


quantity canned during the first 7 months 
of this year totaled 83,516,000 pounds 
compared with 74,834,000 pounds during 
the same period last year, an increase 
of 12 percent. 


From a tapful to a torrent. View shows domestic water system and 30 HP flood 
control drainage pump discharging into half million gallon reservoir at the new test 
laboratory of the Peerless Pump Division of the Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 


poration Indianapolis Works. 


Pumps of all sizes from five gallons a minute up to 


86,000 gallons a minute can be tested in this most modern of pump testing laboratories. 
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PUTTING PROFITS IN KRAUT 


By GEORGE V. ROUNTREE* 


Brushing aside minor considerations, 
the primary purpose of business is 
profits. It should be a reasonable ob- 
servation that most of you want to take 
profits out of kraut, but like many other 
things in life, you may take out only 
in proportion to what you put in. 


PROFITS vs. COSTS 

Profit, in simple terms, is the excess 
of selling price over cost. Selling price 
is the amount the customer pays for 
your finished product. But cost cannot 
be so readily definied. Authorities on 
the subject refer to “prime costs” as the 
sum of direct material and direct labor, 
and “factory cost” as the sum of direct 
material, direct labor and manufacturing 
expense. Total cost is obtained by add- 
ing selling and administrative expenses 
to factory cost. Accountants do not 
always agree as to the exact figures to 
include in cost or their sequence, but 
after many years of experience in pre- 
paring financial statements, a body of 
principles has been developed which are 
generally accepted as the basis for deter- 
mining the results of business trans- 
actions. 


SALES AT A LOSS 


We often hear bitter complaints from 
packers who insist certain of their com- 
petitors make sales at or below cost. In 
some instances, sales may be made at 
less than what is believed to be the pre- 
vailing market prices. When this is 
done, it naturally has a tendency to 
lower the level of prices for all with a 
resulting bite out of profits. As you 
know, such low sales are frequently made 
for a variety of reasons. The packer 
may be forced to sell at a low price to 
obtain funds with which to pay pressing 
obligations including bank loans.  Be- 
cause of a large crop or sagging eco- 
nomic conditions, he may feel it better 
to unload and take a small loss rather 
than run the risk of a substantial loss 
at a later date. In other situations the 
packer may be obliged to accept low 
priced orders to preserve customers who 
threaten to buy their requirements else- 
where. You are familiar with these and 
many other reasons why sales are made 
at what appear to be surprisingly low 
prices. 

In this connection we should not for- 
get that we are in a competitive age and 
cannot expect more than a fair price for 
that which we have to sell, quality con- 
sidered. In order to make a profit the 
cost has to be less than the selling price 
and the latter, in most instances, is 
fashioned by competitors. 


* Senior partner George V. Rountree & Co., 
certified public accountants, Chicago. An address 
before the fall meeting of the National Kraut 
Packers Association, Racine, Wisconsin, Septeme 
ber & 1950, 


SHOULD HAVE ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH COSTS 


One of the most frustrating problems 
confronting numerous packers is the be- 
lief that some of their competitors do 
not have a speaking acquaintance with 
costs. One reason for this is that some 
executives do not want to be bothered 
with detail. They often mislead them- 
selves by an overemphasis on favorable 
factors and are inclined to omit or other- 
wise fail to obtain the factors that must 
be deducted before there can be any 
realization of profit. An expression 
often heard is—‘‘he has absolutely no 
knowledge of costs.” This is a sad com- 
mentary on any business man, because 
in this day and age when competition is 
keen, costs are rising and there are 


It would hardly be possible to 
overemphasize the importance of 
knowing costs at this time. The 
accompanying article, while it deals 
specifically with sauer kraut, can 


be helpful to packers of any 
product. 
The reader’s attention in- 


vited to the few lines of the 
author’s conclusion. Having read 
those lines we believe he will care- 
fully study the entire article. 


many downward pressures on _ selling 
prices, each business man should have 
a most thorough knowledge of costs. 


This does not mean that the top execu- 
tive needs to take a course in account- 
ing. But he should recognize that ac- 
counting is primarily the exercise of 
horse sense. Each kraut packer knows 
that he must include the cost of cabbage 
and labor in costs and several other 
items, but he may become confused and 
omit some of the other items including 
depreciation, if he attempts to figure 
costs on the back of an envelope. 


There is no excuse for failure to pur- 
chase and install a simple double entry 
set of accounting records. Large num- 
bers of capable people are available who 
are well qualified to properly record your 
business transactions and prepare re- 
ports tailored to your particular business 
which should be most helpful in arriving 
at business decisions. An employee as- 
signed to this work can take many wor- 
ries off your mind and probably earn his 
salary many times over. To my way of 
thinking, there is simply no excuse for 
not having a satisfactory set of account- 
ing records or keeping it reasonably 
up-to-date, 
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DETERMINATION OF COSTS 


In the ordinary kraut plant, the gen- 
eral ledger contains accounts to reflect 
the assets, liabilities and capital. These 
are followed by income and cost accounts. 
The latter will be normally grouped as 
to: 

Cabbage Cost 

Cutting and Vatting 
Direct Cost (canning) 
Manufacturing Expense 
Selling Expense 


Administrative Expense 
Some kraut packers prefer another group 
entitled “labeling, boxing and shipping.” 
Whether an account is in one group or 
another is not especially important so 
long as it is included in costs. 

At close of the year or previous there- 
to, if desired, a trial balance of the gen- 
eral ledger will normally be taken. The 
sales and related cost of sales figures 
may be entered on columnar sheets and 
distributed to the various sizes of kraut 
packed. We have prepared sample state- 
ments, copies of which are reprinted 
herewith: 

Cost of Kraut in Tanks 
Manufacturing and Income 
Statement 

The former reflects the cost of cabbage 
and other expenses related to procure- 
ment. As implied, cutting and vatting 
includes the direct labor of cutting the 
cabbage, placing it in tanks and the re- 
lated supplies and manufacturing ex- 
penses. If bulk kraut is purchased from 
others it will be added. After considera- 
tion of the beginning and ending inven- 
tories of kraut in tanks, a figure is 
brought down representing the cost of 
kraut used. 


BETTER KRAUT PACKERS, INC. 
COST OF KRAUT IN TANKS 


Year Ended July 31, 1950 


Particulars Detail Total 
CABBAGE COST 
$75,895.00 
2,752.00 
Cabbage seed and plants.. 
Dusting 
Fertilizer 


CUTTING AND VATTING 


Direct labor—cuttinge........ $10,854.00 
Direct labor—vatting........ 8,063.00 
Indirect labor’ 217.00 
Repairs: 
Machinery and 
CQUIPMENE 2,229.00 
Salt 2,572.00 
24.00 
Power plant expense 
(portion) 
Manufacturing expense 
(portion) 


73.00 


$ 79,162.00 


88.00 


3,256.00 


18,335.00 


$ 45,638.00 
$124,800.00 


DEDUCT 
Cost of juice used in can- 
ned and bulk kraut juice 
COST OF KRAUT USED.. 
TONS OF CABBAGE 
PURCHASED 


$ 4,220.00 
$120,580.00 


6,627 
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The cost of kraut used is carried to the 
Manufacturing and income Statement. 
Other costs are taken from the general 
ledger trial balance. The costs are dis- 
tributed to the various sizes packed 
usually on bases which have been ap- 
proved by the industry or developed 
within the individual plant. Normally, 
kraut is distributed to containers on the 
basis of the drained weight pounds. 
Direct labor may be distributed on the 
basis of equivalent cases packed or by 
operation provided suitable time studies 
have been made. In general, it appears 
that all of the direct labor up to the clos- 
ing machine might be distributed on the 
basis of drained weight pounds. How- 
ever it may be found that, if the speed 
of canning No. 2’s is about the same as 
No. 2%4’s, any direct labor operations 
thereafter might be on the basis of cases 
packed. The direct labor for bulk kraut 
should be based on time studies if such 
labor is not segregated in the payroll. 
There may be separate accounts for each 
size of cans and boxes, so that they may 
be charged to sizes directly. If this is 
not done, cans and boxes may be priced 
at average invoice prices after consider- 
ation of freight, making any minor ad- 
justments pro rata. 

For convenience we have included only 
significant manufacturing expenses. If 
desired, the management may determine 
the unit cost of each manufacturing ex- 
pense account in the ledger. There is no 


said that items related to direct labor 
such as indirect labor, plant supervision 
and social security taxes may be dis- 
tributed on the basis of direct labor. 
Other items may be distributed on the 
basis of No. 2 equivalent cases or some 
other fair basis. There is reason for 
some variance in distribution of manu- 
factoring expense as between plants, 
because of different methods of produc- 
tion, character of equipment and plant 
layout. If interested, it is very easy for 
the management to make a few studies 
during operations which should result in 
a reasonable pattern for distributing 
these expenses. 


As the majority of packers label their 
finished products only when shipped, the 
cost of labels will be distributed to cases 
sold rather than cases packed, considera- 
tion being given to cost of the various 
size labels. Labeling and shipping labor 
should be based on time studies as it 
may be found that a case of No. 2% 
kraut may be labeled at practically the 
same expense as a case of No. 2’s. Usual- 
ly other selling and administrative ex- 
penses are distributed on the basis of the 
money value of sales. It is most impor- 
tant that, when a reasonable basis for 
distributing expenses is determined, it 
be followed consistently. 


The inventory of finished product at 


beginning of the year is added to the 
total cost and the inventory at the end of 


net income on operations, (money and 
per dozen) is brought down as a final 
figure. 


The figures presented are purposely 
made as simple as possible. In the con- 
duct of any business, other problems may 
be presented which will require proper 
treatment in the accounts. As an exam- 
ple, the company may own and operate 
a farm. When this is done, there should 
be a separate group of accounts to show 
the farm income and related expenses 
suitably broken down as to significant 
accounts. If cabbage is raised on the 
company’s own farm, it should be 
credited to farm income at the same 
price paid to outside growers. In the 
event a fleet of delivery trucks is oper- 
ated, it is desirable to have separate 
delivery truck accounts to show the in- 
come, credited on the same basis as paid 
to others, and delivery truck expenses. 


POOR RECORDS SPELL TROUBLE 


Because of increasing complication as 
related to business transactions includ- 
ing government reports, public relations 
and numerous other requirements, the 
packer without satisfactory accounting 
records is inviting trouble. In this con- 
nection, the records used should be de- 
signed for the particular business. Re- 
ports of business transactions should be 
simple, correct, timely and tailored to be 


; eful to the management. The 
generally approved basis for distributing the year deducted to arrive at the cost aseeaatiess . ee 
manufacturing expenses. It might be of sales. The sales are entered and the (Continued on page 20) 

BETTER KRAUT PACKERS, INC. 
MANUFACTURING AND INCOME STATEMENT 
Year Ended July 31, 1950 
Together 24/2 Kraut 24/21% Kraut Bulk Kraut 
Particulars Detail Total Detail Total Per Doz. Detail Total Per Doz. Detail Total Per Gallon 
DIRECT COST 
$120,580.00 $40.000.00 $ .200 $69,600.00 $ .290 $10,980.00 $ 122 
25,480.00 10,000.00 .050 14,400.00 .060 1,080.00 
Cans 166,600.00 67,000.00 335 99,600.00 A15 
Total $332,270.00 $124,400.00 $ .622 $195,360.00 $ .814 $ 12,510.00 $ .139 
MANUFACTURING EXPENSE 
Depreciation $ 10,480.00 $ 4,000.00 $ .020 $ 5,760.00 $ .024 720.00 $ .008 
2,710.00 1,000.00 .005 1,440.00 .006 270.00 003 
Property 2,180.00 800.00 1,200.00 005 180.00 -002 
j Indirect salaries and wages.. 8,010.00 3,000.00 015 4,560.00 .019 450.00 005 
Building and machinery 
7,370.00 2,600.00 013 4,320.00 018 450.00 005 
| Power plant expense............. 6,870.00 2,400.00 3,840.00 .016 630.00 -007 
‘ Other manufacturing expense 7,940.00 2,600.00 013 4,080.00 017 1,260.00 014 
j Total $ 45,560.00 $ 16,400.00 $ .082 $ 25,200.00 $ .105 $ 3,960.00 $ .044 
SELLING EXPENSE 
$ 13,650.00 $ 5,040.00 $ .024 $ 7,800.00 $ .030 $ 810.00 $ .009 
| D scount sales. 7,550.00 2,940.00 .014 4,160.00 .016 450.00 
Sales salaries  ......cccccccoscscsssssess 1,760.00 630.00 .003 1,040.00 .004 90.00 -001 
Labels and label allowances. 11,850.00 4,830.00 .023 7,020.00 027 
Labeling and shipping labor 12,270.00 5,250.00 025 7,020.00 027 
8,880.00 3,150.00 015 5,200.00 .020 450.00 
Other selling expense............ 6,780.00 2,520.00 .012 3,900.00 015 360.00 -004 
Total $ 62,660.00 $ 24,360.00 $ .116 $ 36,140.00 $ .139 $ 2,160.00 $ .024 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE .........0000 $ 23,420.00 $ 8,820.00 $ .042 $ 13,520.00 $ .052 $ 1,080.00 $ .012 
. Cases Cases Gallons 
f TOTAL COST AND EXPENSE........c.ccssse $463,910.00 100,000 $173,980.00 $ .862 120,000 $270,220.00 $ 1.110 90,000 $ 19,710.00 $ .219 
‘ Inventory August 1, 1949...cccscccseccsecseecseres 71,490.00 15,000 20,250.00 675 30,000 $ 51,240.00 $ .854 
Total $535,400.00 115,000 $194,230.00 150,000 $821,460.00 90,000 $ 19,710.00 
Inventory July 31, 1950 22,980.00 10,000 13,780.00 689 10,000 9,200.00 -920 
COS’ OF SALES $512,420.00 $180,450.00 $ .859 $312,260.00 $ 1.115 $ 19,710.00 $ .219 
SALES 532,080.00 105,000 186,060.00 140,000 321,720.00 1,149 90,000 —-24,300,00 .270 
NEY INCOME ON OPERATIONS.«....00::.:+ $ 19,660.00 $ 5,610.00 $ .027 ; $ 9,460.00 $ .034 $ 4,590.00 $ .051 
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QUARTERMASTER 


PROCUREMENT 


Quartermaster procurement agencies 
are making every effort to make wide 
dissemination of information regarding 
Army purchases of supplies and contract 
awards, Brigadier General Everett 
Busch, Commanding General of the Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot, said today. 
“Suppliers of non-perishable foods and 
general supplies for the Armed Forces, 
as well as manufacturers of components, 
ingredients, and packing and packaging 
materials are urged to have their names 
added to the appropriate mailing lists 
to receive Invitations for Bids if they 
have not already done so.” 


The bidders’ mailing lists are open to 
all responsible suppliers without excep- 
tion, and Invitations for Bids are mailed 
to interested suppliers whenever a pro- 
curement is to be made. “It is in the 
national interest,” said General Busch, 
“that the bidding be as competitive as 
possible and on as wide a scale as pos- 
sible. The Chicago Quartermaster Depot 
will be glad to provide complete informa- 
tion regarding Invitations for Bids and 
contract awards to commercial agencies 
upon request.” 


In addition, the Quartermaster Corps 
makes bidders’ information available 
through the 42 field offices of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce cooperating 
with 2,200 Chambers of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade, trade associations, and 
State Employment Agencies. A weekly 
synopsis of all Invitations for Bids and 
of awards made by the Department of 
Defense is provided to these groups and 
to other Government agencies. The 
synopsis includes items, quantities, and 
contractors’ names and addresses. Inter- 
ested persons are also permitted to be 
present at the opening of bids. These 
steps have been taken to aid contractors 
in locating sources of materials. 


There is no restriction on this type of 
contract information. It is readily avail- 
able to contractors and to manufacturers 
and suppliers of component items and 
ingredients and to all segments of the 
container industry as well. 


General Busch stated that some sup- 
pliers were under the impression that 
once their names have been placed on the 
bidders’ mailing lists to receive Invita- 
tions for Bids they remained there per- 
manently. However, this is not neces- 
sarily the case. If a supplier fails to 
respond to three consecutive Invitations 
for Bids, it is assumed that he is no 
longer interested, and his name is auto- 
matically deleted from the list. Separate 
mailing lists are maintained for non-bid- 
ding companies interested in supplying 
component materials to successful bid- 
ders. These non-bidding suppliers re- 
ceive single information copies of Invi- 
tations for Bids. In general, no dele- 
tions from these separate lists are made, 
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since a response to these invitations is 
not expected in such cases. 

General Busch pointed out that the 
Quartermaster Purchasing Division of 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, lo- 
cated at 1819 W. Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago, procures non-perishable subsistence 
items for the military rations. 


MORE EFFICIENT USE OF 
FREIGHT CARS SOUGHT 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan has requested all shippers of 
agricultural commodities to load and 
unload box cars promptly and to fill them 
to maximum capacity. 


“Maximum use of box cars by shippers 
of agricultural freight is imperative 
under present conditions,” Secretary 
Brannan said. “Officials of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and of the 
Association of American Railroads have 
discussed with Department representa- 
tives the critical shortage of box cars 
that faces the country today. This short- 
age, now estimated at a daily average of 
more than 20,000 cars, will become in- 
creasingly acute as heavier movement of 
bulk grain gets under way. To set an 
example for other shippers, the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
which handles the shipment of grain con- 
trolled by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, is loading cars to maximum 
capacity and trying to eliminate all un- 
necessary delays in loading and unload- 
ing. Observance of these measures by 
all shippers, together with faster turn- 
arounds by the railroads, will do much 
to ‘stretch’ the use of scarce equipment.” 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads estimates that there are now 
45,000 fewer freight cars available for 
service than at the same time a year 
ago. The grain harvest, the war in 
Korea, the increased tempo of defense 
preparations, and the high over-all level 
of freight movement, have accentuated 
an already grave situation. 


A considerable number of box cars 
were on order as of August 1, but it will 
take some time before an appreciable 
number of them can enter service. In the 
meantime, many cars are being perma- 
nently removed from the rails as over- 
aged. Railroads also are stepping up 
their rate of repair and _ rebuilding 
through expansion of shop forces and 
extension of shop working time. But, 
here again the effects of the repair and 
rebuilding program will not be felt for 
some months. A critical shortage of box 
cars for bulk grain already exists, with 
the peak shortage expected in October. 
With the shortage already being felt by 
shippers, Department transportation spe- 
cialists feel that only more efficient use 
of equipment will be immediately effec- 
tive in easing the shipping situation. 
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MANDATORY GRADE LABELING 
PROHIBITED UNDER 
DEFENSE ACT 


The Defense Production Act of 1950 
which was passed by Congress Septem- 
ber 1, authorizing the President to in- 
voke price ceilings and other economic 
controls, contains two provisions of spe- 
cial interest to canners. The first of 
these was included in both versions of 
the bill originally passed by the House 
and Senate and provides: 

“No ceilings shall be established or 
maintained hereunder for any commodity 
processed or manufactured in whole or 
substantial part from any agricultural 
commoditv below a price which will re- 
flect to producers of such agricultural 
commodity a price for such agricultural 
commodity equal to the highest price 
therefor specified in this subsection: 
Provided that in establishing and main- 
taining ceilings on products resulting 
from the processing of agricultural com- 
modities, including livestock, a generally 
fair and equitable margin shall be 
allowed for such processing.” 

The second provision was originally 
present only in the Senate version but 
due to the insistence of the Senate con- 
ferees was retained in the conference 
version now accepted by both chambers. 
This provision which represents the posi- 
tion of the canning industry generally 
provides that in establishing price con- 
trols no changes shall be required in 
business practices nor shall the price 
control authority be used to eliminate 
brand names or require grade labeling. 


BLS EXPLAINS PRICE INDEX 


In response to numerous requests, the 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics has pre- 
pared for distribution a report explain- 
ing the techniques used in constructing 
the Consumers Price Index, and which 
is available upon request from the New 
York Regional Office of the Bureau of 
Labor and Statistics, 341-9th Avenue, 
New York 1. In this report emphasis 
is placed on the methods of pricing, the 
sources of price quotations, calculation 
procedures, and the relative importance 
given to representative cost-of-living 
items. The Index was originally devel- 
oped for use in wage negotiations, and 
this has continued to be one of its pri- 
mary functions. As a measure of 
changes in retail prices the Index is also 
an indicator of changes in purchasing 
power of the consumers dollar or the vol- 
ume of goods and services a dollar will 
buy at different periods of time. 


REVISED QMC REQUIREMENTS 


Further revised estimates of canned 
apples and apple sauce to be procured by 
the Quartermaster Corps from the 1/50 
packs call for 24,500,000 pounds of can- 
ned apples and 12,125,000 pounds of can- 
ned apple sauce. It is possible, depending 
on Navy demands, that the apple sauce 
requirements will be further increased. 
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HAPPER PAYNE APPOINTED 
ALUMNI SECRETARY 


Happer Payne, Director of the Na- 
tion Canners Association’s Labeling 
Division since 1941, has accepted a posi- 
tion as National Alumni Secretary of his 
Alma Mater, Wabash College, at Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. He assumed his new 
duties on September 1. President Frank 
H. Sparks of Wabash, and other promi- 
nent Alumni, have sought his services 
for some time. 


Mr. Payne, in his work for the Asso- 
ciation, supervised the assembling and 
organization of the data for canned foods 
labeling terminology which was incor- 
porated in the Association’s labeling 
manual. He carried on a successful and 
extensive promotion of the acceptance of 
the Association’s labeling program by 
distributor organizations and other seg- 
ments of the industry and the public. 
This work brought him before many 
trade groups as a speaker, and he be- 
came well known throughout the indus- 
try. He is responsible, too, for the Label- 
ing Committee’s motion picture “Better 
Labels”, which was produced under his 
direct supervision. He has rendered con- 
siderable assistance to editors, writers 
and others in the preparation of articles 
not only on labeling, but on other sub- 
jects dealing with canned foods and the 
canning industry in general. 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION 
PLANS 


Plans are shaping up nicely for the 
46th Annual Convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association, which will be 
held at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
November 13 and 14. Secretary Marvin 
Verhulst recommends that room reserva- 
tions be made early to be sure of secur- 
ing accommodations. 

The Annual Dinner Dance is to be held 
on Tuesday evening, November 14. Or- 
ders for tickets will be accepted by the 
Association office at Madison after 
October 1. 


WEGNER HEADS DULANY 
CANNED FOOD SALES 


\lbert Wegner, formerly with Stoke- 
ly-Van Camp of Indianapolis, has been 
ay vointed Sales Manager of the Canned 
Foods Division of John H. Dulany & 
Sons, Ine., Fruitland, Maryland canners 
an) frozen food packers. Ralph O. 
Diany, President of the firm made the 
al iouncement. Mr. Wegner has also 
be-n associated with Walt Wegner 
F. ods, Cooperative GLF Farm Products, 
al! during the war had charge of the 
Gc tysburg canned foods procurement 
of ve for the QMC of the Army. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


ANCHOR HOCKING 
PROMOTIONS 


Frank Baumgardner, former Manager 
of the Anchor Hocking Glass Corpora- 
tion’s Chicago sales office, has been made 
Manager of Market Analysis and Devel- 
opment, and will be succeeded at Chicago 
by Bernard P. Fox. Brooks Brown, Jr. 
has been made Manager of the Com- 
pany’s Louisville office. 


OSCAR MAYER APPOINTS 
BROKER 


Oscar Mayer & Company, Chicago 
canned meat packers, have appointed 
Carl LaFleur Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut food brokers, to represent them 
in that area. 


CANCO TO ENLARGE PLANT 


In order to meet increased demands 
for containers by packers in the Twin 
City area, American Can Company plans 
to enlarge the can manufacturing facil- 
ities of the St. Paul, Minnesota plant. 


ARTHUR E. STEINBRING 


Arthur E. Steinbring, former mer- 
chant and for the past seven years asso- 
ciated with the Central Wisconsin Can- 
neries, Ripon, Wisconsjn plant, died at 
his home recently at Ripon following a 
heart attack. He was 70 years old. 


FORTEY HEADS CANNON SALES 


H. W. Fortey has been elected Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales of H. P. 
Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Dela- 
ware canners. . 


BAKER NEW A.M. AT GERBERS 


Kenneth Baker, for the past 27 years 
with Gerber Products Company, Fre- 
mont, Michigan, has been appointed Ad- 
vertising Manager of the firm. For the 
past six months he has served as Acting 
Advertising Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
CENTENNIAL 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company is celebrating its 100th Anni- 
versary this month. Beginning on Sep- 
tember 25 and throughout the rest of the 
week, appropriate ceremonies will be 
held at the company’s Whitemarsh Re- 
search Laboratories at Chestnut Hill 
near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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GEORGE SAUTER DIES SUDDENLY 


Belated word reached us this week of 
the sudden death on August 26 of George 
C. Sauter, Tri-State representative for 
the Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpora- 
tion for more than 30 years, while vaca- 
tioning with Mrs. Sauter at Eagles 
Mere, Pennsylvania. He had seemed in 
the best of health and only that morning 
had played 18 holes of golf and enjoyed 
a hearty dinner in the evening. He and 
Mrs. Sauter had retired, but before 
lights out were catching up on a little 
reading. Turning to him for conversation 
she noted that he seemed to be having 
trouble breathing and immediately sum- 
moned a physician. Within a few min- 
utes he died. 


Mr. Sauter had a host of friends 
within the industry of the Tri-State area 
through his long years of service, and 
was liked and highly regarded by every- 
one that knew him. He made his resi- 
dence at 616 Wyndhurst Avenue, Balti- 
more. Burial was from a local fu- 
neral parlor on Wednesday morning, 
August 30. 


FORMER NCA BUILDING SOLD 


The former headquarters building of 
National Canners Association at 1739 H 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. has 
been sold to the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company for a reported price 
of $160,000. 


LOOK FEATURES CANNED 
FOODS ROLE 


New developments in canning, in re- 
frigerated shipments, in freezing and in 
air transport have changed food tastes 
and altered meals dramatically, LOOK 
magazine points out in “America Erases 
Food Seasons” in the September 26 issue 
(on sale Tuesday, September 12). These 
developments in food processing have 
erased boundaries as well as seasons, 
and now summer delicacies are on hand 
all year round and everywhere, the arti- 
cle explains. 


The article highlights the role of the 
canning industry in the revolutionary 
changes brought about in America’s meal 
planning and food economy. 


ACQUIRES CARTONING 
MACHINE BUSINESS 


Hartford-Empire Company has pur- 
chased the Rockwell Packaging Ma- 
chines, Inc., and in the future the Stand- 
ard-Knapp Division will manufacture 
and handle sales of cartoning machines 
from its Portland, Connecticut headquar- 
ters. 
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WISCONSIN’S SWEET CORN 
SWEETHEART 


_ Alice Kirchhoff, 20 year old Elkhorn 
farm girl, will represent Wisconsin this 
week in the National Sweet Corn Sweet- 
heart contest at Hoopeston, Illinois. She 
was selected from nominations submitted 
by Wisconsin corn canners and is 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Canners 
Association. 

A Home Economics major at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Miss Kirchhoff 
will compete for the “sweetheart” title 


WISCONSIN ENTRANT 


with girls from the other important corn 
canning states. Rules of the contest 
require that each entrant must be con- 
nected with the corn canning industry 
and the Wisconsin girl has been work- 
ing at a cannery during the summer 
vacation. 

The national “Sweet Corn Sweetheart” 
title has been won by Wisconsin girls the 
past two years. Joyce Cisco of Beaver 
Dam was the winner last year and Joan 
Edwards of Whitewater, the year before. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD 
REPRESENTATIVE CALLED TO 
ACTIVE DUTY 


Ollie Thompson, genial representative 
of the Michael-Leonard Company, cover- 
ing the Tri-State area, and who as an 
Artillery officer in World War II saw 
service in the Philippines and Okinawa, 
has been recalled to active duty. “We'll 
do it up ‘brown’ and quick” says Ollie, 
“and I’ll soon be around making my 
usual calls”. 


H. ROY CATES 


H. Roy Cates, former President of 
Charles F. Cates & Sons, Inc., Faison, 
North Carolina, died of a heart attack 
at his home in Faison on August 26. He 
was 62 years old and had been in poor 
health for about three years. 
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AREA OF PRODUCTION DEFINITION 
UP FOR STUDY 


Wage and Hour Administrator W. R. 
McComb announced September 6 that he 
will entertain suggestions for changes in 
the definition for “Area of Production” 
under which processors of agricultural 
products receive certain exemptions to 
the Wage and Hour provisions. 

The announcement as published in the 
Federal Register of September 7 is re- 
produced in full below: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Wage and Hour Division 
[29 CFR, Part 536] 
“AREA OF PRODUCTON” 
REDEFINITION OF TERM 


Section 13 (a) (10) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act provides a year-round ex- 
emption from both the minimum wage 
and overtime pay provisions for em- 
ployees engaged in certain enumerated 
operations on agricultural or horticul- 
tural commodities and in making dairy 
products. One part of section 7 (c) of 
the act provides a 14 workweek exemp- 
tion from the overtime pay provisions 
alone for employees in a place of employ- 
ment where their employer is engaged in 
the first processing of agricultural or 
horticultural commodities during’ sea- 
sonal operations. Exemption under these 
provisions is dependent uron whether 
the employee is employed (section 13 (a) 
(10)) or whether the employer is en- 
gaged in such activities (section 7 (c)) 
“within the area of production” as that 
phrase is defined in regulations adopted 
by the Administrator. 


The present definitions of “area of 
production,” which have been in effect 
since December 1946, follow the guides 
laid down by the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the case of Addison v. Holly Hill (322 
U. S. 607). In that case the Court stated 
that “area” called for a delimitation of 
territory in relation to the complicated 
economic factors that operate between 
agricultural labor conditions and the 
labor market of enterprises concerned 
with agricultural commodities and more 
or less near their production. The Court 
also noted the Congressional intent to 
distinguish between rural communities 
and urban centers. The present defini- 
tions were formulated in conformity 
with this direction of the Supreme Court 
after extensive public hearings. The 
Supreme Court also confirmed the view 
that it appears clearly to have been the 
intent of Congress in enacting the law 
that some employees engaged in these 
activities must, while others need not, 
be paid in accordance with the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions. Some 
competitive inequalities are therefore 
inevitable under the statutory provisions. 

Representations have recently been 
made that in particular instances sub- 
stantial economic discrimination exists 
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as between establishments which meet 
the requirements of the present defini- 
tions and those that do not. In addi- 
tion, several specific proposals have been 
received, urging that changes be made 
in the present definitions to lessen the 
competitive inequalities that result from 
this provision of the law. 

In view of the representations and re- 
quests for redefinition which have been 
made, particularly since the minimum 
wage was increased to 75 cents an hour, 
I have decided to receive and give con- 
sideration at this time to specific pro- 
posals for changes in the definitions. 
The purpose of the proposed reconsid- 
eration is to attempt to develop a defini- 
tion which will minimize competitive 
inequalities and still be in accord with 
the statutory language and the opinion 
of the Supreme Court. All proposals re- 
ceived will be studied with a view to 
holding a public hearing at a later date. 

Proposals for changes in the defini- 
tions should:be addressed to Mr. Wm. R. 
McComb, Administrator, Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, Depart- 
ment of Labor Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. To the extent possible, the pro- 
posals should be accompanied by sup- 
porting information, including a_ state- 
ment indicating the results which would 
be achieved if the changes were incor- 
porated in the regulations. The pro- 
posals and accompanying statements 
should be received by the Administrator 
before October 10, 1950. 

Until such time as any revised regu- 
lations may become effective, the present 
definitions of “area of production” will, 
of course, remain in effect. 

Signed at Washington, D. C., this 1st 
day of September, 1950. 

Wo. R. McComs, 
Administrator, Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions. 


SALMON CANNERY FOR 
SPORTSMEN 


Phil Thurmond, formerly of Eureka, 
California, has moved his salmon can- 
nery from that city to Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia and set it up at the Yacht Harbor. 
The plant is operated exclusively for 
sportsmen who keep their boats here and 
fish for salmon in San Francisco Bay or 
in the ocean outside the Golden Gate. 
It is one of two canneries of this kind in 
California, the other being at Klamath. 


HEADS OYSTER GROWERS 
Dr. C. R. Elsey, Research Director of 
British Columbia Packers, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada, has been elected 
President of the Pacific Coast Oyster 
Growers Association. 
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HASS IN NEW LIBBY POST 
Libby, McNeill & Libby announces the : 


election of L. Verne Hass as a vice- CANNING MACHINERY 
president. He has been assigned man- 

agement of the company’s Hawaiian 
pineapple operation, with headquarters 


in Honolulu, succeeding Philip M. Rod- 
gers, who retired August 31. 


Mr. Hass started with Libby in 1935 Q U | ivi A T 
and for a number of years worked for 


the company in Belgium. Later he be- 
came general superintendent of the com- 
pany’s eastern division plants with head- 
quarters in Chicago. In 1949 he was 
transferred to Honolulu as assistant to 
Mr. Rodgers. 


and 


Mr. Rodgers’ retirement ends 40 years 
of service with the company, 36 of them 
in the Hawaiian pineapple division. He 
became manager of the division in 1931 
and was elected a vice-president in 1940. 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


NEW CANNING CENTER 


{ Winckler & Smith Citrus Products Co., 
| Inc., with headquarters at Anaheim, Cali- 
} fornia, has started the canning of lemon- 

ade under its “Anagold” brand at a 
plant in Brooklyn, New York. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CO. 
PROFITS 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 
Honolulu, T. H. has reported a consoli- 
dated net profit of $5,353,582 for the 
year ended May 31. This compares with 


a consolidated net profit of $4,635,989 for 4 
the previous year. Net sales and other (A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 
income for the fiscal year were $51,890,- 
875, compared to $53,188,993 for the ; 
1948-49 fiscal year. Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
TOMATO PRODUCTS CO. CLEANERS GRADERS WASHERS 
ORGANIZED 
: Instant Made Tomato Products Co., BLANCHERS, ETC. 
' Inc. has been organized at Stockton, 
California, with a capitalization of for 
$500,000. 
EA e 
MACHINERY FIRM ORGANIZED PEAS LIMA BEANS TOMATOES 
‘he Coon’s Canning Machine Corp. 
has been organized at San Jose, Cali- BEETS e STRING BEANS a CHERRIES ‘ 


fornia with a capital of $500,000. The 
principals are Willard B. Coons, Santa 


i a, and Meredith Kern and Burton C, and other Vegetables and Fruits 
/OOTIS, 
S W SALES UP Write for on latest on modern 
S & W Fine Foods, San Francisco, _ Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


Cai fornia, reports sales in the sum of 
$11,042,216 for the quarter ended July 
31. This compares with sales of $9,874,- NTLEY A AN FACT RG C0 

571 for the previous quarter and $10,266,- a 


875 for the corresponding quarter in 


1944, BROCTON, N. Way U.S.A. 
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BEANS 


DELTA, COLO., Aug. 28, 1950—String- 
beans: Acreage slightly less than last 
year. Yield about 4% tons per acre; 
about 1 ton per acre better than last 
year. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 5, 1950— 
Snap Beans: A good supply moved out 
of the Baltimore area into the fresh 
market and the recent showers developed 
a good crop. In the late area in the 
Southern Eastern Shore of Maryland the 
dry weather retarded development of the 
crop and several fields suffered serious 
insect damage. 

Baby Lima Beans: Harvest of the crop 
made very rapid progress as high tem- 
peratures during the week forced rapid 
maturity, particularly through the heart 
of the heavy producing area of the Del- 
mar Peninsula where rainfall was vir- 
tually absent. The dry weather retarded 
development of later plantings and, 
coupled with high temperatures resulted 
in a light set in some fields. Downy Mil- 
dew struck the crop on the Delmar Pen- 
insula during the week and caused con- 
siderable damage to foliage. 


MATTHEWS, MD., Sept. 5, 1950—Lima 
Beans: Prospects of yield are slightly 
better than average. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 2, 1950—Green & 
Wax Beans: Seriously damaged by the 
frost of August 20 and deliveries have 
been tapering off. Many plants are clos- 
ing down because of lack of pickers with 
schools opening next week. Despite the 
frost, Wisconsin will have a crop above 
average in quantity and quality. 

Lima Beans: Very late and conse- 
quently there is likelihood of killing 
frost before harvesting is complete. A 
little canning has already started, but 
most plants will not start until next 
week. 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 5, 1950— 
Sweet Corn: Hot, humid, rainy weather 
over much of Maryland west of the Bay 
and in the extreme northern end of the 
Delmar Peninsula was particularly bene- 
ficial to the late crop in this area. Late 
corn greened up and made rapid develop- 
ment, resulting in well filled ears of good 
quality corn. Movement of the crop 
continued heavy during the week, but at 
a reduced volume from recent levels. 
Over the Central portion of the Delmar 
Peninsula the hot, dry weather hastened 
maturity and reduced quality and yield. 


MATTOON, ILL., Aug. 30, 1950 — Pop 
Corn: Normal acreage. Fine corn 
weather. Some corn borer. 


FALL RIVER, WIS., Sept. 5, 1950—Corn: 
The crop is going to be very light this 
year. We cut acreage approximately 
30 percent. In addition to this, excessive 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


moisture and frost damage have cut our 
acreage another 10 to 15 percent. Also 
experiencing smaller yields than in the 
past. Considering the weather and other 
factors which will have a direct effect on 
our yields, we are looking for a very 
short pack. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 2, 1950—Sweet 
Corn: The poorest crop in 10 years is 
indicated for Wisconsin. The 35 percent 
reduction in the State’s planted acreage 
has been further reduced by water and 
frost damage, so that less than 60,000 
acres remain to be harvested compared 
with 100,000 acres harvested last year. 
Added to this is the lateness of the sea- 
son with the likelihood that further 
frosts will prevent the harvesting of 
some of the remaining acreage. Frost 
of August 20 killed extensive acreages in 
the Northern part of the State, as well 
as killing scattered acreage in lowlands 
as far South as the Wisconsin-Illinois 
line. Canning will not be in full swing 
in Wisconsin until next week due to the 
abnormally cool and rainy weather the 
last ten days of August. Average yields 
appear to be between 2 and 2% tons 
per acre, with a very low cut due to un- 
evenness of maturity within fields. 


TOMATOES 


DELTA, COLO., Aug. 28, 1950 — Toma- 
toes: Picking is just starting. Nights 
are cold and tomatoes are slow; vines 
are excellent. If we can have a late fall 
we can expect a good yield. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 5, 1950— 
Tomatoes: Harvest of a very good crop 
continued but in declining volume, as 
early fields were picked out by week’s 
end on the Delmar Peninsula. There late 
blight continued to spread and many 
fields became defoliated. But most farm- 
ers had harvested a good crop and can- 
ners as well as farmers appeared well 
pleased with the season’s crop. West of 
the Bay the crop was at its peak and 
little damage from blight existed. How- 
ever, the warm, humid weather favored 
spread of blight and infestation became 
more common in fields west of the Bay. 


MATTOON, ILL., Aug. 30, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Half the acreage of last year. 
Plenty of leaf spot and blight. Too early 
to determine loss. 


WARREN, IND., Aug. 31 1950—Toma- 
toes: Crop in serious trouble from dis- 
ease, especially late blight. Many un- 
sprayed fields already lost. Sprayed 
fields have some damage account of rain 
washing off spray before it could dry. 
Also, many fields not sprayed often 
enough. During the last three days have 
had almost continuous rain and fog. 
Must have at least enough dry days to 
spray. All our acreage has been sprayed 
but still in considerable trouble. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


FRUIT 
DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 5, 1950— 


Apples: McIntosh, Rambo and a few | 
other fall varieties were being harvested ~ 


during the week. 
over most of the orchards, and hot, sun- 
ny days, favored sizing and coloring of 
winter varieties. Main harvest of the 
good crop of Grimes Golden, Jonathan 


and Delicious has not started yet, but is — 


expected to be underway next week. 


Peaches: The late crop moved to mar- © 


ket in heavy volume during the week 
and the quality of the crop marketed was 
very good. Most of the crop in both 
States was harvested by the end of the 
week. 


FLORENCE VILLA, FLA., Aug. 31, 1950— 
Grapefruit: Crop will be increased by 
approximately 30 percent. 

Oranges & Tangerines: Crops will 
yield about the same as last year. 


GRAPEVIEW, WASH., Aug. 29, 1950 — 
Grapes: Very good crop; better than 
last year. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 5, 1950— 
Sweet Potatoes: Harvest around Salis- 
bury, Maryland continued in rather light 
volume. Quality of the crop being har- 
vested was very good with very little 
cracking in evidence which so seriously 
affected the crop last year. Some very 
good yields have been reported, while 
others have been light. The lack of rain- 
fall on much of the commercial acreage 
has nearly halted vine development on 
later plantings and very few potatoes 
have set on many of the late fields. 


PHELPS, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1950—Cab- 
bage: Acreage in this section seems to 
run from 15 to 20 percent above last 
year. Because of long experience we 
hesitate to predict the yield at this time 
of the year. However, the crop appears 
to be in good shape, and if nothing hap- 
pens to it, should produce an average 
tonnage somewhat above the 10 year 
average, or 10 to 12 tons per acre, with 
the better fields running well over 20 
tons per acre. Kraut packers are so 
well sold out, both in New York State 
and the Middle West, that practically all 
bins are open, and will be available for 
the cabbage crop, which is just begin- 
ning to mature. Cutting will start gen- 
nerally, we believe, next week. 


FALL RIVER. WIS., Sept. 5, 1950—Peas: 
Acreage was about the same as last year 
and the yields were a little under normal 
for Alaskas. Sweets yielded well and 
the quality was also excellent. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 2, 1950—Beets: 
Coming in slowly in most places with 
yields of 6 to 7 tons and a high percent- 
age of small beets. However, one c:n- 
ner reports yields averaging 12 tons 
per acre, and if warm weather comes, the 
tonnage will increase generally. 
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WATSON ROGERS HEADS 
DEFENSE FOOD GROUP 
COMMITTEE 


William Dalton, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Re- 
frigerated Warehouses, who is Chairman 
of the Food Group, an organization of 
the representatives of many of the na- 
tional food and related industry associa- 
tions located in the Nation’s capitol, has 
selected Watson Rogers, President of the 
National Food Brokers Association, to 
head up a special Defense Liaison Com- 
mittee which will work with government 
agencies on specific problems of man- 
power and selective service, as well as 
developments for problems arising from 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

First activities of the Committee will 
be to take up with appropriate officials 
the matter of inadequate criteria or 
standards for the guidance of local draft 
boards for the deferment of persons 
in essential industries or in critical 
occupations. 


Those who will assist Mr. Rogers, who 
have already accepted appointment to 
the Committee, are: M. H. Brightman, 
Dairy Industry Committee; Benjamin F. 
Castle, Milk Industry Foundation; Wil- 
liam H. Doherty, Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
ers Association; Wallace Flint, National 
Association of Food Chains; C. B. Heine- 
mann, National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers; William T. Jobe, National Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries; William Quin- 


lan, Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica; C. W. Kitchen, United Fresh Fruit 
& Vegetable Association; Harold O. 
Smith, Jr., U. S. Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation; Joe R. Cavanagh, Ex-Officio 
(Vice Chairman, Food Group); William 
Dalton, Ex-Officio (Chairman, Food 
Group), National Association of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses; and Joseph B. Dan- 
zansky, Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing 
Manufacturers Association. 


BUYS BLACKWELL CO. 


Holladay - Peer Brokerage Co., of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, has acquired 
the business of the H. H. Blackwell Co., 
also of Greensboro, according to an- 
nouncement by G. P. Peer. 


EWING WITH SUN BROKERAGE 


James A. Ewing, with wide experience 
in the grocery industry, has joined the 
sales department of the Sun Brokerage 
Company, Syracuse, New York food 
brokers, and will cover the territory in 
part of Syracuse and in the Auburn, 
Geneva, Courtland, Ithaca, Elmira, Os- 
wego, Watertown, Odensburg and Malone 
areas. 


IN NEW PLANT 


Fleichers Confidence Food Chain, Inc., 
of Brooklyn, has moved its business to 
a larger warehouse at 1620 Avenue Z, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


PROMOTED 


Hugh J. Davern, vice-president in 
charge of merchandising for the Grand 
Union Co., Eastern food chain with 
headquarters in New York, has an- 
nounced the promotion of Edward A. 
Wheeler to the post of meat sales man- 
ager for the company. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Cockerill Brokerage Company, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., has moved into new of- 
fices at 308 Guaranty Bank Building in 
that city. 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


Wetzler, Voss & Associates, with of- 
fices at 223 East Detroit Street, has en- 
tered the food brokerage business in 
Milwaukee. 


RETIRES 


Halford W. Howland, of Howland, 
Crostreet & Rust, Inc., Indianapolis food 
brokers, will retire December 31 after 45 
years of association with the food 
business. 


BUILD NEW WAREHOUSE 


Littlejohn & Smith Distributing Co., 
operating a chain of 24 super markets in 
the Spartanburg, S. C. area, has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of a 
new warehouse in that city. 


New discharge elevator 
design permits easy on-the-spot 
changeover from rear to side delivery. 


FOOD MACHINERY 
ANDO CHEMICAL 
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MC Sweet Corn Harvester 


reduces harvesting costs 
picks all usable ears, cuts waste 
by field performance 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 


1950 


One man operating the 1950 FMC 
Sweet Corn Harvester can pick 10 to 
20 times as fast as a hand picker. 
under practically any field conditions, round the 
clock. All controls are within easy reach of the 
driver, including the hydraulic head lift and the 
new stop bar adjustment. With the new FMC 
Husking Bed Attachment, the Harvester can CORN CUTT 
also bring you extra profits as a field corn picker. 


Write for full information or call 
your nearest FMC representative 


FROM STALK TO STORAGE 
WITH MODERN FMC EQUIPMENT 


FMC DOUBLE HUSKER 
FMC PEERLESS CORN 
WASHER 
*& FMC SAFE CORN TRIMMER 
FMC UNIVERSAL 
ER 


e FMC LEWIS CORN WASHER . 


FMC SANITARY _ 
BATCH MIXER 


DEZURIK CONSISTENCY 
CONTROLLER: 

FMC SANITARY 
BLENDING MIXER 


% FMC FILLING MACHINES 
FMC CONTINUOUS. COOKER 


FMC WAREHOUSE. 
EQUIPMENT 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


TAKING STOCK — Stock taking is 
still the order of the day in both canning 
and distributive circles. Many canners 
of a long list of products have with- 
drawn from the market to study the 
effects of the weather on crop prospects; 
the increased cost of scarce raw crops; 
the possibilities and effects of greater 
Quartermaster requirements and_ the 
quantities necessary to keep regular cus- 
tomers in stock. There’s no talk or even 
a suggestion of a weak spot in the mar- 
ket and despite the above combination of 
circumstances plus the Labor Day holi- 
day there still remains sharp buyer in- 
terest in a number of items. This list 
is headed by tomatoes and fruits and 
followed closely by fish. Many a corn 
canner, too, feels like kicking himself 
around the lot. He would do better pat- 
ting himself on the back for if the acre- 
age cut had not been made right down 
the line, it wouldn’t be so easy today to 
sell fancy 2’s for $1.50 and up. 


THE WEATHER — Those who pre- 
dicted that this would be the poor crop 
year after several excellent years are 
busy saying “I told you so.” Starting 
with spring spinach and Eastern aspara- 
gus and continuing on Alaska peas, early 
beans and Northwest fruits, the weather 
is now winding up a severe season with a 
devastating attack on corn and tomatoes. 
Wisconsin expects the lowest corn yield 
(on top of a 35 percent acreage reduc- 
tion) in ten years. Indiana tomatoes are 
hard hit. The Ozarks tomato crop is a 
miserable failure with blight a major 
factor and the same growth threatens to 
cut the Eastern season short. And so 
goes the weather news. As a result, costs 
to growers are skyrocketing and there’s 
no telling when they will level off. Turn 
the page to our crop reports. Note also 
the strong quotations on our price page. 


SALES POLICY—Canners, then, can 
well afford to Stop, Look & Listen to 
study these increase costs. Many can- 
ners are receiving offers from far away 
and from buyers they have never heard 
from before. Before offering your can- 
ned foods to them, may this column sug- 
gest that first you enter a bid with 
Q.M.C. and secondly that some thought 
be given to maintaining a steady supply 
for regular customers. Turn to page 
5 and read the company policy quoted. 
That’s good business and spells profits 
for future years. Then again, it would 
be a sad error to toss carefully laid mer- 
chandising plans into the ash can just 
because sales are a bit easy now. Can- 
ners, by groups and individuals, had 
attractive and powerful programs on the 
drawing boards that will be sorely 
missed at some future date if they are 
not continued at this time. It might be 
well to remember that it’s easier to spare 
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MARKET NEWS 


the money for promotion when prices 
show a profit and incidentally such a 
practice helps postpone the day when 
they do not. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Situation And Outlook One Of Continuing 
Strength—Tomatoes Move Up—Corn Back 
To Sound Basis—Buyers Covered On Peas— 
Hope For Better Fall Run Of Beans—Moder- 
ate Inquiry For Sardines—Van Camp Sizes 
Up Tuna Prospects —— No Formal Salmon 
Openings Yet—Want Fruits For 
Private Label. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 8, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The market has 
turned the Labor Day corner and enters 
the fall season with a steady to strong 
tone ruling, and conditions still very 
much in favor of the seller. Canners 
have been successful in translating 
higher production costs into increased 
selling prices for their packs, and this 
early in the game it looks like a complete 
sell-out of major packs long before the 
1951 canning season rolls around. Fea- 
turing this week’s market was an up- 
ward move in tomato prices, with indi- 
cations that the end is not yet in sight 
as a combination of poor weather, short 
packing season, and increasing demand, 
plus higher raw stock prices to canners, 
points to further advances. 


THE OUTLOOK—The improved sta- 
tistical picture with respect to over-all 
canned food supplies, expected increased 
government buying, probable continued 
heavy consumer purchasing power, and 
lessening fears of a damaging price roll- 
back have all contributed to renewed dis- 
tributor confidence in the near-term out- 
look for canned foods prices and demand. 
This is being reflected in a general ten- 
dency on the part of distributors to fur- 
ther increase their inventories, and it is 
probable that carryover holdings of un- 
sold canned foods in first hands on 
December 31 will be the smallest in many 
years. 


TOMATOES —Canners in the Tri- 
States, nearing the end of a short pack- 
ing season, are getting inquiries from 
territories they have not heard from for 
a good many years, as unfavorable pack 
conditions in other areas shift buyer 
attention to the East. The market this 
week moved up a peg to $1.30 minimum 
for standard 2s and $6.10 for 10s, with 
other sizes increasing proportionately, 
and it would not come as a surprise if 
further advances occur in the near 
future. The pack outlook for New York 
State is extremely dreary this season, 
and buyers requiring fancies for their 
private labels are showing some concern 


THE CANNING TRADE 


over supply prospects. Reports from the 
Midwest are that the crop is both poor 
and late, and many canners are refusing 
to consider business on standards below 
$1.30 for 303s, $1.40 for 2s, and $6.50 for 
10s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—Eastern pack this year will be 
considerably smaller than in 1949, and 
the supply-demand position will un- 
doubtedly return to a sound basis during 
the next twelve months. Pack outlook in 
the midwest is none too promising, and 
prospects are for maintenance of a 
steady to strong price basis. 


PEAS — Buyers appear rather well 
covered on their immediate requirements, 
and little new business developed here 
during the week. However, buyers are 
making inquiries for goods for shipment 
during the closing quarter of the year 
and are finding the market closely sold 
up and strong on wanted grades and 
sizes, particularly in the top quality 
brackets. 


BEANS—Buyers are hopeful that the 
fall bean pack will run into better fig- 
ures than has been the case with the 
summer run. Currently, canners in the 
south are firm at $1.35 on extra standard 
cut 2s, and are faced with rising prices 
for raw stock. Buyers in many instances, 
however, plan to hold off until they see 
what the Fall pack brings. 


SARDINES—A moderate inquiry for 
Maine sardines was reported here during 
the week, with canners quoting $5.50 per 
case and upwards, f.o.b. canneries. No 
change is reported in the market on the 
Pacific Coast, with canners holding firm 
at previously-quoted levels and a well- 
sustained demand reported. 


TUNA—Pack in California thus far 
in the season is running far ahead of 
1949, with output of whitemeat up to the 
close of August 374,723 cases, basis 
halves, against 297,500 cases in the com- 
parable 1949 period. On lightmeat, pro- 
duction this season up to the close of 
August was set at 4,171,654 cases, as 
contrasted with only 3,059,136 cases in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Current reports are that the catch, which 
ran phenomenally high during the earlier 
stages of the season, is tapering off 
sharply and packing is not expected to 
maintain the rate set earlier in the sea- 
son. Van Camp Sea Food Co., Ince., in a 
tuna market analysis this week, fore- 
casts the entire 1950 pack at 700,000 
cases of whitemeat in California and 
300,000 cases in the Northwest, as 
against 819,006 cases and 432,919 cases, 
respectively, a year ago,—all on the basis 
of 48/%s. Supply of imported white- 
meat tuna for 1950 is estimated at 201,- 
000 cases, as contrasted with but 60,000 
cases during 1949. On lightmeat, bonita, 
and yellowtail, Van Camp estimates that 
California’s pack this year will run 
7,200,000 cases, against 5,709,690 cases 
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_ for the closing quarter of the year. 
_ vate label distributors, in particular, are 
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last year; production in the Northwest at 
200,000 cases, against 190,323, and the 
supply of imported for the year 688,073 
cases, against 540,570 cases during 1949. 
This would make an over-all supply of 
9,389,073 cases for 1950 as contrasted 
with 7,752,508 cases a year ago. 


SALMON—Buyers are still awaiting 
the naming of formal opening prices by 
major Alaska canners, and are more or 
less reconciled to a stiff price basis, par- 
ticularly on top grades. Increased pack 
of reds this year is more than offset by 
a sharp drop in the pink supply, and it 
appears probable that consignment sell- 
ing will play little, if any, part in the 
marketing of this year’s production. 


APPLE SAUCE — Southern packers 
are reported to be taking some business 
on new pack apple sauce on the basis of 
$1.30 for 303s, $1.40 for 2s, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


CITRUS—With the exception of tan- 
gerine juice, where canners are endeav- 
oring to close out carryovers, the market 
for citrus products has remained in good 
shape during the week, with canner hold- 
ings steadily dwindling toward the van- 
ishing point. No price changes devel- 
oped during the period. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—With many 


_ canners pro-rating, distributors are giv- 


ing their supply position a thorough 
going-over to establish a buying pattern 
Pri- 


reportedly far from satisfied with their 


- coverage thus far, and a brisk trading 
_ tempo is in sight for the remainder of 


1950 if canners who are now withdrawn 


_ from the market find that they will have 
_ additional merchandise to offer. 


Mean- 
while, as might be expected under these 
conditions, the market is strong, with a 
probability that additional sales will be 
made at prices over those at which much 


- early business was confirmed. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Breathing Spell — Unfavorable Weather — 

Tomatoes And Corn Gain Strength—New 

Kraut Pack Underway—Peas Quiet—Little 
Or No Fruit Offered. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 7, 1950 


THE SITUATION—There has been a 
defin te lull in business activity this week 
seem ngly by mutual consent on the part 
of both sellers and buyers. Canners gen- 
erall, are more concerned with packing 
and shipping heavy sales already con- 
sumimated than they are in seeking addi- 


tiona! sales. On the other hand the trade 
have bought about to the limit of their 
fnan-ial ability and warehouse space. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


As a result everyone seems content to 
take a breathing spell after a very hec- 
tic period of fast and heavy selling. 


Canned goods markets remain firm and 
in many cases prices continue to inch 
their way upward due to previous heavy 
demands and unfavorable weather. Here 
in the middlewest weather conditions 
have been far from desirable and have 
caused considerable concern on the part 
of corn and tomato canners. Many of 
them have a large portion of their anti- 
cipated packs already sold and are just 
starting operations with the outlook far 


from encouraging. After many years of 
bumper crops this looks like it might be 
the off year. A freeze in the Northwest, 
short crops of tomatoes and spinach in 
the south and now decidedly poor 
weather in the middlewest all add up to 
smaller total packs. When much greater 
government requirements are added to 
the picture it looks like canned goods will 
be good property regardless of present 
prices. a 


TOMATOES — Although buyers have 
applied the brakes quite suddenly this 
does not apply to tomatoes and tomato 


CANNERS 


Aluminum and Blue Enameled 


PAILS and PANS 


No. 16 PAILS No. 14 PANS 
IN STOCK 
for 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Manufacturers 


Food Processing Machinery 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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products. Where they have been willing 
to sell canners have found a ready mar- 
ket as when all factors are considered 
the trade seem convinced prices will 
move only one way and that is up. Stand- 
ard tomatoes have moved up from a low 
of $1.35 and $2.00 on twos and 2%s to 
$1.37% to $1.40 and $2.05 and are being 
sold, readily at these figures. Extra 
standard twos are now up to $1.55 to 
$1.60 with 2%s at $2.20 to $2.25 with not 
much available. Standard tens are quoted 
at $6.75 but there are not many canners 
willing to sell tens until they get further 
into the pack. Fancy tomato juice is 
firm at $1.10 to $1.15 for twos and a 
bottom of $2.35 on 46 oz. However, it’s 
becoming more difficult right along to 
find canners willing to sell as having 
been plagued with too much wet weather 
and in many cases blight, they are very 
doubtful of their ability to pack the 
quantities reached last year. All in all, 
unless Mother Nature decides to smile on 
this section of the country during the 
month of September there may be a sad 
pack of tomatoes in the making. 


CORN—Much the same may be said 
of this item also. With severe cuts in 
acreage and poor weather up to this 
point there is every indication corn may 
be hard to find a few months from now. 
After being kicked around a long time 
corn has made a strong comeback and 
fancy twos are now held at $1.50 for 
cream style or whole kernel. This is a 
long way up from the low point of $1.15 
a short time ago and it appears opening 
prices on new pack will be a nickel or 
dime higher. Fancy 303s are firm at 
$1.35 to $1.40 with not too much avail- 
able. Fancy tens have been sold here at 
$8.00. There is considerable interest in 
standard corn but very little is being 
offered. Last sales reported here had 
303s at $1.15 to $1.20. As in the case of 
tomatoes it will take good weather this 
month to make a worthwhile pack. 


KRAUT—Local kraut packers are just 
getting under way on the 1950 pack and 
will find a ready market as stocks are 
pretty well depleted in most cases. Open- 


ing prices on new kraut find fancy 2's 
listed at $1.20, twos at 95 cents, 303s at 
85 cents and tens at $4.05. These prices 
are about on a par with levels prevail- 
ing when the old pack was still available 
and will meet with little resistance from 
the trade. However, canners report that 
excessive moisture in the new raw stock 
is showing them smaller yields, indicat- 
ing higher prices in the offing. 


PEAS—Since the original rush when 
opening prices were named peas have 
now taken a back seat to tomatoes and 
corn. The trade are well supplied with 
at least short range requirements al- 
though they would still like to buy stand- 
ard peas in all sizes and also fancy one 
sieve peas both of which are almost im- 
possible to locate. The last sales of 
standard peas reported here were made 
on the basis of $1.20 for No. 2 tins of four 
sieve and $1.30 for three sieve. Because 
of the scarcity of standards buyers have 
directed their attention to extra stand- 
ards where the interest has been pri- 
marily in 303s now selling at $1.20 to 
$1.25. Canners are showing little inter- 
est in making additional commitments 
until they can finish grading and figur- 
ing heavy sales already made against 
stocks they still have in the warehouse. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — There is 
still little or nothing offered here in the 
way of canned fruits. Cling peaches and 
cocktail are not to be found and new 
pack prune plums quoted here last week 
were quickly snapped up and in most 
cases are now withdrawn. Bartlett pears 
from California are still being offered 
but at $4.05 for fancy 2%s nobody is 
knocking down any doors trying to buy 
them. The trade perked up at reports 
that the Cling Peach Association had 
lifted some restrictions on tonnage al- 
lowed for canning purposes although it 
appears the additional tonnage will be 
channeled into government requirements. 
Distributors would be happy to purchase 
additional sliced pineapple but nothing 
is offered except crushed and _ juice. 
Brokers are beginning to wonder what 
they will have to sell in the way of can- 


ned fruit if these sold out reports are 
correct. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Centennial Week Celebrations Slow Business 


—Another Canner Opens On Pears—Pros- 
pects For Large Peach Pack — Tomatoes E 


Costing More Money — Green Bean Pack 

Completed — Small Pack Of Figs — Alaska 

Salmon Pack Below Last Year—Sardine 
Landings Light. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 7, 1950 


CENTENNIAL WEEK—This is Cali- 
fornia’s Centennial Week, marking 100 
years of Statehood, and with holidays 
and celebrations on the local calendar 
canners and brokers are making no spe- 
cial efforts to push sales in any lines. 
Many canners are already sold up on 
some important items and are withdrawn 
on others, so that the situation resembles 
that usually experienced at the fag end 
of the season, rather than the beginning. 
Buyers who came into the market late 
are having their troubles and there are 
many calls for items that are already 
scarce. This is especially true of fruits 
in the No. 10 size. 


PEARS—Some canners are still with- 
holding opening prices on Bartlett pears 
and others who have come out with lists 
announce that their entire estimated 
packs have been sold. One of the latest 
lists to be brought out on Northwest 
Bartletts is that of a concern operating 
in both the Pacific Northwest and :Cali- 
fornia. Its list is as follows: Buffet, 
$1.50; No. 303, $2.65; No. 2%4, $4.20; 
No. 10, $14.00. These prices are for the 
firm’s featured brand. A _ secondary 
brand is quoted at $3.50 for No. 2%s and 
$12.00 for No. 10. Some of the contracts 
with growers call for the payment of 
well over $100 a ton for canning pears. 


TOM McLAY, Port Deposit, Md. 
Our exclusive Eastern Shore representative 
For superior CANNING EQUIPMENT 
Specializing in TOMATO PRODUCTS 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN CUTTE 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
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MARKET NEWS 


PEACHES—Cling peaches have been 
rolling into the canneries in a most satis- 
factory manner and prospects are for a 
large pack, especially since some of the 
restrictions have been lifted. This applies 
to tonnage, but not on size or quality. 
September was ushered in by a _ heat 
wave, but this is not believed to have 
done any real damage to fruit for can- 
ning. Temperatures soared to 123 at 
Indio, 120 at Needles, 114 at Red Bluff, 
108 at Sacramento and 105 at Fresno 
and Stockton, setting records for recent 
years. Canners have not made estimated 
packs on freestone peaches, the heavy 
shipping demand having interfered with 


plans. Despite caution in selling, pro 
rate deliveries promise to be quite 
common. 


TOMATOES — One of California’s 
largest canners of tomatoes has volun- 
tarily revised its contracts with growers 
and has advanced the contract price 
from $20.00 a ton to $22.50. At the 
same time, box rentals have been done 
away with, further adding to grower 
income. The increase is to be paid at the 
end of the season if the grower has ful- 
filled the contract to deliver his crop. 
As usual, there was some uncontracted 
acreage and tomatoes from this are sell- 
ing as high as $30.00 a ton. Very few 
canners are quoting on tomatoes or to- 
mato products and most of the prices 
brought out have been at what is con- 
sidered a high level. One canner came 
out recently with a price of $7.50 on 6-o0z. 
tomato paste and has since advanced this 
to $7.75. Another is quoting No. 10 
Standard at $7.25. 


GREEN BEANS—The canning of 
green beans has come to an end in the 
Santa Clara Valley district and opera- 
tors on this item are now turning to 
tomatoes. The green bean pack is about 
as last year but has not run as much to 
the higher grades as then. Early sales 
have been quite satisfactory and pro 
rate deliveries may have to be made on 
one or two items in the list. 


1GS—Fancy grade canned figs prom- 
ise to be a small pack this year. Fig ton- 
nage is about as last year, but consider- 
able of the deliveries are not suitable for 
canning and quantities of culls are being 
dried. About the same thing is happen- 
ing to Italian prunes, or DeLuxe plums, 
in the Pacific Northwest. The quantity 
of fruit suitable for canning is limited 
and few prices have made an appearance. 


_ S\LMON—The salmon fishing season 
in Alaska is getting into its final stages 
and late reports indicate that the output 
Will fall well below that of last year. The 
pac! to August 26 reached 2,608,970 
cascs, but this was well below the pack 
of "889,337 cases to a corresponding 
date last year. The pack of red salmon 
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on this date was about 175,000 cases 
more than a year earlier, and there were 
gains made in the packs of king salmon, 
chums and cohoes, but the output of 
pinks was running far behind. The pack 
of salmon on Puget Sound is proving 
quite disappointing. Here the pack for 
the season to August 26 amounted to 
but 78,548 cases, against 211,777 cases 
a year earlier. The output of sockeyes 
was about equal for the two comparative 
periods at about 74,000 cases, but the 
pack of pink salmon this year was but 
777 cases, against 117,952 a year earlier. 


Sockeyes are selling at $32.00 a case for 
No. 1 talls. 


SARDINES — Landings of California 
sardines in the San Francisco and Mon- 
terey districts have been comparatively 
light so far, as there have been but com- 
paratively few fishing days since the end 
of the cannery strike. Most canners have 
withheld the naming of opening prices 
until they have packs on hand against 
which to book business. Most of the 
sales to date have been at $6.50 for 1-Ib. 
ovals and $4.50 for No. 1 tall. 


Syracuse Corrugated Box Division 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 
GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INE. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


. « NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
« SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division . . . . . UTICA, N.Y. 

Boston Corrugated Box Division . . . . . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division . . . . HOLYOKE. MASS. 
Thames River Division . .... . . . NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Divisior . . . PORTLAND, CONN. 
Gair Bogota Corporation .... .. . BOGOTA,N.J. 
Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . . . . CLEVELAND, O. 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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MARKET NEWS 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Hurricane Season On In Full Force, Hampers 
Shrimp Production—Too Hot For Oysters. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 7, 1950 


PLENTY STORMS—This is the hur- 
ricane season for the Southeast Atlantic 
and the Gulf coast and for the past two 
weeks, it has kept the weather bureaus 
of these two coasts busy hoisting small 
craft warnings and hurricane warnings. 

A hurricane was in the Gulf last week 
that went inland at Gulf Shores, Ala- 
bama on the eastern coast of Alabama 
and took in all of the west coast of Flor- 
ida as far as Panama City, including 
Pensacola. Panama City, Florida seems 
to have suffered the most damage. Hur. 
ricane warnings were up from New Or- 
leans, Louisiana to Panama City, Flor- 
ida and it had the weathermen guessing 
where it was going to strike. 

Another hurricane skirted the Florida 
west coast last Saturday and offered a 
potential threat to the Apalachicola Bay 
area, due south of Tallahassee, Florida, 
after by-passing the tourist cities of 
Fort Myers, Sarasota and St. Petersburg 
Sunday. This storm was moving paral- 
lel to the Florida west coast, and at 8 
o’clock Tuesday morning was centered 
about 40 miles west of Clearwater, Flor- 
ida, moving toward the north or north- 
east at eight to ten miles per hour. High- 
est winds were estimated at 50 to 65 
miles per hour. Hurrican warnings re- 
mained displayed from Sarasota to 
Apalachicola, Florida. 

Still another hurricane which back- 
tracked after by-passing Bermuda turned 
northward and headed out to sea in the 
Atlantic without causing any damage to 
the island resort. 

A disturbance today described by the 
Miami Weather Bureau as a “severe hur- 
ricane” was about 1000 miles east-south- 
east of Miami, moving northwest or 
north at about seven or eight miles an 
hour. It packed winds up to 150 miles 
an hour near the center and hurricane 
force winds (75 miles an hour or more) 
extended outward for 60 miles; with 
gales extending 150 miles from the 
center. 

The hurricane that was in the Gulf, 
near Clearwater, Florida thrashed Key 
West, Florida Sunday morning, shred- 
ding shrubbery and topping trees before 
swirling northwest off Fort Myers. 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp was 
light last week, because the hurricane 
that was in the Gulf went inland near 
here causing shrimp boats in Bayou 
la Batre, Alabama to tie up in the 
bayous and rivers to avoid rough 
weather in Gulf and some inland waters. 
Practically all boats that operate out of 
Bayou la Batre were tied safely at their 
piers the first part of last week. 
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Skippers who went out in the Gulf the 
Sunday night before the boats tied up 
said they had little success due to rough 
weather. 

All canning plants in Bayou la Batre 
have been running practically full time 
since the inland waters shrimp season 
opened on August 15, therefore the shut 
down should have a strengthening effect 
on the market and would allow shrimp- 
ing grounds to build up. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing August 25, 1950 were: Louisiana 
9,107 barrels, including 6,108 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 2,346 barrels, in- 
cluding 1,707 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 1,787 barrels including 310 barrels 
for canning; and Texas 5,419, making a 
total of 18,659 barrels, which is 1,835 
more barrels than were produced the 
previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
decreased 113,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 171,000 pounds less than 4 
weeks ago, and total holdings were ap- 
proximately 3,151,000 pounds more than 
one year ago. 

The 32 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 39,723 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending August 26, 1950, 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 164,106 standard cases. 

The price of canned shrimp is $3.75 to 
$4.00 per dozen for 5 ounce tins small; 
$4.25 to $4.35 for Medium; $4.65 to 
$4.75 for large and $4.85 to $5.00 for 
jumbo, all f.o.b. cannery. 

Some are quoting at a much lower 
price, but those low quotations may not 
last long if demand increases. 


OYSTERS—tThe oyster season in Ala- 
bama opened on September 1, in the 
coastal waters of the state. 

Alabama regulations allow the direc- 
tor of Conservation to close and open the 
season at his discretion. 

The taking of oysters from the Ala- 
bama coastal waters before the season 
opens or after it closes is punishable by 
a fine. 

The best oyster season the state has 
had in many years closed on April 30, 
1950, according to Terry Prescot, chief 
oyster inspector in the State Conserva- 
tion Sea Food Department. 

The weather is very hot in this sec- 
tion now, hence not much movement of 
oysters is looked for until we get some 
cold weather. 

Oyster consumption seems to be 
guided more by the weather than by the 
months with an “R”. 


REPORTS SALES RISE 


Grand Union Company reports that 
its sales for the first 26 weeks of the 
company’s current fiscal year totaled 
$76,099,613, an increase of 15.5 percent 
over the $65,917,577 recorded during the 
comparable 1949 period. 
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PUTTING PROFITS IN KRAUT 
(Continued from Page 9) 


time and expense of preparing the forms 
should not be disproportionate to their 
value. 


FORMULA FOR PROFITS 

Emphasis in this discussion has been 
on obtaining reliable information as the 
basis of making sound business decisions. 
It goes without saying that each element 
of cost must be kept as low as possible 
considering all related factors. Cabbage 
should be purchased at prices not higher 
than paid by competitors in the same 
area and in quantities suited to inven- 
tory and customer requirements. It may 
be observed that proper grower rela- 
tions are highly important to a continu- 
ing business. The cost and character 
of labor should be in line. Labor, sup- 
plied with adequate tools and properly 
supervised, will produce more than it 
will if allowed to drift; leadership is 
paramount. Other supplies and expenses 
that go into cost should be measured 
with experience and held to totals not 
out of proportion. These represent the 
sum total of what is put in. Quality 
products, knowledge of customer needs, 
adequate financing and informed sales- 
manship should result in movement of 
a volume of finished products that will 
yield a satisfactory profit barring uncon- 
trollable abnormal conditions. 


CONCLUSION 
It is frequently said that knowledge of 
costs has little bearing on selling prices 
as the latter are frequently determined 
by competitors and economic conditions. 
However, it is generally conceded that a 
packer may sell more intelligently if he 
has an accurate knowledge of costs. No 
packer has a corner on the formula for 
success. It usually comes from careful 
planning, knowledge of the industry and 
sound judgment interspersed with a good 
measure of hard work. If correctly de- 
termined costs are less than _ selling 
prices, you can then say you have been 

“Putting Profits in Kraut”. 


CHAIN MAN PROMOTED 


Grand Union Company, eastern food 
chain, has placed Ralph D. Lytle in 
charge of its suburban division, which 
includes stores located in New Jersey 
and in southern New York west of the 
Hudson River. 

Thomas J. Streithorst succeeds Mr. 
Lytle as manager of the company’s met- 
ropolitan division, which comprises stores 
located in Greater New York, Westches- 
ter County, and Long Island. 

“This move is in line with the com- 
pany’s policy of familiarizing key execu- 
tives with the different territories in 
which the company operates”, Garland 
Milburn, vice-president in charge of 
operations for Grand Union, said in an- 
nouncing the shifts. 
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“CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 21-23, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1950—18th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


SEPTEMBER 27-29, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Texas Canners Association, 
Ancira Hotel, Menterrey, Mexico. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


OCTOBER 20, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation, Shroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 


America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1950 — 3rd Annual 
Food Processing Meeting, Division of 
Food Science & Technology, N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950— Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950— 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOV. 27, 1950—Fall Meeting, Illinois 
Canners Association, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois.. 


DECEMBER 3-7, 1950 — Mid-Year 
Meeting, Super Market Institute, Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel “Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 13-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Canadian Food Processors 
Association, Ritz Carlton Hotel, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17-21, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibition, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


WEEK OF FEBRUARY 18, 1951— 
Annual Convention, National Canners 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951 — 
Annual National Frozen Food Industry 
Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


CORRUGATED 


East Brooklyn P. O. 


SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


quirements of great organizations. 


have chosen Langsenkamp! 


in dependability and performance. 


through savings. 


227-235 E. South Street, 


MANY FAMOUS BRANDS 


of tomato products are produced on Langsenkamp units. 
kamp design and construction easily meets the rigid engineering re- 
Hundreds of smaller plants, all 
over the country, meeting high standards of quality and efficiency 


Langsenkamp equipment is ready to help you gain those extra values 


Langsenkamp Equipment SAVES PROFITS . . . pays its own way 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Langsen- 
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CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....3.80-4.10 
Large .... 
Medium & “Small... ...3.60-3.75 
Cut Spears 


Center .15-1.25 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ............ 2.75-2.80 
Fey.. Green, No. 2 

Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & 4.10-4.25 
Cut Spears ........ ...3.50-3.60 
Center Cuts 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ........... 3.00-3.10 


BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
Mary.anp, (New Pack) 


Fey., Fr. Sliced, 8 -90 
No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 7.25-7.50 

No. 1 -90 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 

Std., Cut, No. 303 . 05-1.10 
B 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 6.00 

WISCONSIN 

Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.....c..000000e0 2.85 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 

Cut, Fey., 8 NO. 1.90 
No. 10 10.25 

4 sv., No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 9.25 

New 

Whole, Fey., 2 sv. No. 2.....000 2.60 
No. 10 10.00 

3 sv., No. 2 2.20 
No. 10 8.00 

Cut, Fey., 8 No. 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

4 sv., No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 8 -85 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 10 5.00 

Wax, Wh., Fey.. 3 sv., No. 2......2.00 
No. 10 11.00 

No. 10 7.75 

Std., Ungraded, No. 10 .............. 6.00 

NortHwEst (Blue Lakes) 

Whole, Fey., 1 sv., No. 2....2.70-2.85 
No. 10 13.50 
2 sv. No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 12.60 
3 sv., No. 2 2.52% 
No. 10 12.00 

Cut, Fey., sv., 8 OZ. 1.17% 
No. 303 1.97% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 10.65 

Cut, Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 02z......... 97% 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 2 1.45 

TEXAS 

No. 10 5.50 

BEANS, LIMA 

No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 9.00 

BEETS 

1.10 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.00 


Diced, 
No. 1 
No. - 5.00 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 2.........000 1.15 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 10 4.60 

No. 10 4.25 

15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.70 
30/0 2.00 
40/0 2.10 

Tomas, Fay., Gl., Na. 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 

Fey., Cut, No. 2 -90 
No. 10 4.75 

No. 10 4.75 

Fey., Whi, No. 8, 10/0 1.25 
16-18 ct. 1.45 

CARROTS 

East, No. 2, Diced ..............+. 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

No. 10 5.25 

Calif., Fey., No. 2, Sliced............ 1.40 
No. 2, Diced tae 

Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2.......... 1.00 

CORN 

East (New Pack) 

No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 1........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 


C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 303......1.35 


No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 2 1.40 


1.20-1.25 


Mipwest (Old Pack) 


Gold., W.K., Fey., No. 303..........1./ 
No. 2 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
8.00 
PEAS 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fancy., 2 sv., No. 808 2.10 
No. 2 2.40 
Fancy., 3 sv., No. 808 1.50 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 2 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303.........s0000 1.25 
Std., All Sizes. Nominal 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
No. 2 1.75 
4 sv. No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
5 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
MARYLAND ALASKAS, (New Pack) 


Ex. Std., Ungraded, 


No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 

3 sv., 8 oz. -90 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.35 

No. 2 1.45 

No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungraded, 8 -75-.80 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.75 
Std., 4 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50 
MARYLAND SwEEtTs, (New Pack) 
Fey., Ungraded, 8 02. .......ssssssees 1.00 
No. 303 1.60 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ex. Std., Ungraded 8 oz. 


No. 1 re 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Std., Ungraded, No. 308 ........ a 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.50 

New York SWEETS 

Fey., 1 and 2 sv., No. 308............ 2.30 
BV., NO. 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 

1.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
7.00 

POTATOES, Sweer 

No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........1.20-1.25 

1.05-4.15 
SPINACH 

Md. Out 

No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.00 

Ozarks Nominal 

TOMATOES 

Tri-States, Ex. Std., 

4501.55 

No. 10 ar 6.75-7.00 
No. 303 1.25 
1.30-1.35 

1.95-2.00 

6.10-6.25 

OO 

2.20-2.25 

7.50 

.90 

1.30 

2.05 

7.00-7.25 

2.20 

2.80 

No. 10 7.50 

Calif., Fey., Wh., 

Ex. Std., NO. 246 2052.10 

Std., No. 2% 2.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 

Md., Fey., 14 oz. . .. Nominal 

Mid-West, Fey., 14 02........... 1.65-1.75 

No. 10 9.85 

TOMATO PUREE 

1.05, No. 2 
No. 24% 

Midwest, Fey., No. 10 . 

1.07, No. 10 

FRUITS 
APPLES 
Nominal 
APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

No. 3038 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 6.85 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%4.......... 3.15-3.25 
No. 10 10.50 

No. 10 8.75-9.50 

Whole, Unpeeled, No. 308............ 1.65 
No. 2% 2.60 

Whole, Peeled, No. 3.25 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2............2.00-2.10 
No. 10 9.75-10.25 
No. 2 2.90 
No. 10 12.75 
Choice or 
Standard 3.00 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Calif., Choice, 8 02. 1.15-1.20 
2.0714-2.15 
No. 2% 3.40-3.50 
PEARS 
Calif., Bart., Fey., No. 2%..4.05-4.20 
No. 10 14.00 
No. 1 T 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 
Std., No. 1 T 2.15 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 11.75 
PEACHES 
No. 10 9.45-9.75 
Choice, No. 2% ... ...2.55-2.60 
BD 8.80-8.90 
Std., No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.85-8.05 
PINEAPPLE 
Withdrawn 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Virginia Out 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
NO. 2 1.4744-1.50 
46 oz. 3.45-3.50 
46 oz. 3.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 3.00-3.20 
Calif, NO. 2 1.37% 
46 oz. 3.15 
ORANGE 
Calif., No. 2 1.55 
46 oz. 3.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
46 06. 2.35 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.60 
Calif., Fey., NO. 2 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 1.25 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 424 oz. 3.75 
6% oz. 5.15 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red., No. 1 T......28.75-2:.50 
14's 17.50-18.00 
Pank, Tall, No. 21.00 
Y's 12.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, %4 Oil 50 
Cal. 1 Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 6.00-6.50 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small .... 
Medium ..... 
Jumbo 


TUNA—PErR CASE 
Calif., Fey., White Albacore 


15.50 
Std., 14.50 
Grated 11.25 

Fey., Light meat 14’s........ 13.25-13.50 
td., 12.50 
11.25-11.75 


September 11, 1950 
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